ALONG  THE   ROAD

never be reconciled.    All who practise the visual
arts ands presumably, all who appreciate them
must have some kind of feeling for form as such.
But not all are interested in the same kind of
forms.    The lovers of pure line and the lovers of
mass stand at opposite ends of an aesthetic scale.
The aesthetic passion of one artist, or one art
Iover5 is solidity ; another is moved only by linear
arabesques on a flat surface.    Those formal pas-
sions may be misplaced.    Painters may be led by
their excessive love of three-dimensional solidity
quite beyond the field of painting $ Michelangelo
is an obvious example.    Sculptors with too great
a fondness for mere linear effect cease to be
sculptors, and their work is no more than a flat
decoration in stone or metal, meant to be seen
from only one point of view and having no depth j
the famous  Diana attributed to Goujon (but
probably by Benvenuto Cellini) is one of these
statues conceived in the flat.    Just as painters
must not be too fond of solidity, nor sculptors too
much attached to flatness, so, it seems to me,
no architect should be too exclusively interested
in lines.    Architecture in the hands of a linear
enthusiast   takes on the too   slender, spidery
elegance of Brunelleschi's work.

The psycho-analysts, who trace all interest in
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